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was initiated at the Reception Station and followed the man through-
out his Army career. Each unit commander under whom he served
was responsible for maintenance and entry of accumulative data on the
man's card. The form was always readily accessible to the unit
commander and others concerned with the soldier's training and duties.
In some units it was kept in the company, where it had utmost accessi-
bility to those most directly concerned. In other units it was kept in
the battalion or other higher echelon, where it was available to the
company officers and also could be used for classification and assign-
ment within the larger unit. The card is highly standardized, had few
and only slight revisions throughout the war, and allows comparison of
the man with any other man whose record is available regardless of
location in the Army. Similar forms, WT> AGO Form No. 66-1,
66-2 and 66-3, were used for officers.
For purposes of classification and assignment in divisions, corps,
service commands, or other high echelons, machine record forms were
kept for rapid sorting of many cards on the basis of all pertinent and
recorded data. Such records involved the use of complex machines
and skilled operators and were less useful at lower levels, where cards
were sorted by hand.
REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER
From his assignment to a service branch at the Reception Center,
the recruit usually moved within a week to a Replacement Training
Center, where he was trained as a replacement to fill a vacant position
in a field unit. The course combined training in skills necessary to all
soldiers, such as physical conditioning, use of rifle, map reading, etc.,
and individual training for a particular Army job. In most cases he
left the RTC after 13 to 17 weeks with a military occupational specialty
(MOS) and was assigned to a field unit for further training or for duty
in that speciality.
During the entire process, he was subject to reclassifieation and
reassignment as his special strengths and weaknesses were evidenced in
tryout experiences. Even in combat, classification was a continuous
process and men shifted jobs with the loss of other men. Most illus-
trative were the battlefield commissions for enlisted men who demon-
strated exceptional leadership qualities.
Except in combat, the ever-present tool of continuous classification
was the Soldier's Qualification Record with its information concerning
test scores and background experience. New data were cumulatively
added indicating service schools attended, duties performed with
appropriate dates and rating on manner of performance in terms of